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Editorial Notes 


Teachers Union 


We are publishing elsewhere the objectives of the Wilberforce 
Teachers Federation, a teachers union formed at Wilberforce 
University in June, 1940, and affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. Unlike most unions, this local was started 
with the blessings of the administration. We sincerely hope that 
the fine objectives of this union will not remain merely on paper 
(as objectives often do), but that they will be carried out with all 
earnestness and vigor and serve as a guide to other institutions 
interested in forming similar unions. We want to draw special 
attention of our readers to the article on “Faculty Self-Government 
and Democratic Administration,” also published in this issue. 


Phylon 


With the recent appearance of the fourth issue of Phylon, The 
Atlanta University Review of Race and Culture, this journal com- 
pleted its first year, during which it has established its right to a 
place among the leading journals of opinion in this country. We 
extend to it and to those who have so brilliantly conceived and 
executed it our sincerest, even though belated, congratulations. 

Phylon fulfills the important function of providing an outlet 
for expression in fields not provided for by any other periodical 
published by Negroes, and in doing so becomes a worthy successor 
to the old Atlanta University Publications. The editorial board 
of Phylon consists of eight prominent members of the Atlanta 
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University faculty, under the leadership of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
whose very name and experience alone almost vouch for the suc- 
cessful achievement of its purpose. The growing list of contrib- 
uting editors assures it of those important contacts both in this 
country and abroad which are necessary to a project of this kind. 


That these contacts were already being established is shown 
by contributions which have been received from France, Haiti, 
South Africa, as well as from this country, and from members of 
both races. Nor do the subjects concern only the black race, for a 
discussion of Zionism has been included, as has a philosophical 
discussion of the position of the individual in the growth of civili- 
zations. Perhaps the most serious difficulty for a publication such 
as Phylon is to maintain a balance in the variety of its subject 
matter. Marked improvement in this regard has been noted in 
each succeeding issue, but this improvement must necessarily de- 
pend upon the amount of choice in the material allowed the edi- 
tors. This balance is further aided by a judicious use of poetry 
and illustrations. 

One-fourth of the journal, and sometimes as much as one- 
third, is devoted to three columns: “A Chronicle of Race Rela- 
tions,” “Books and Race,” and “Race in Periodicals.” This part of 
Phylon, while smaller than the portion occupied by the articles, 
is of equal importance to it. The latter two columns consist of 
brief reviews of, and briefer commentaries on, books and periodi- 
cal articles dealing with race which have appeared since the last 
issue. The attempt here is to be exhaustive, not selective, and all 
of these sections will no doubt be further expanded. 

Finally, we recall the closing sentence in the Editor’s “Apol- 
ogy” in the first issue: “For this, our venture in social science, we 
ask the sympathy and support of all open minds and sincere souls.” 
This appeal should be answered liberally, and to that end the 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY QuarRTERLY calls to the attention of its. 


readers that the annual subscription to Phylon is only one dollar 
and that several attractive offers are being made to prospective 


subscribers. M. D. Kennedy 


oe so 


Faculty Self-Government and 
Democratic Administration 


V. V. Oak, Professor of Sociology and Economics 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


It is strange but true that educational institutions which 
ought to be citadels of democracy in action are ofen breeders of 
autocracy. Such institutions “accept teachers of only limited men- 
tal powers, insulate them from challenging contacts with social 
reality, and subject them to pressures calculated to develop timidity 
of mind and inhibit vigorous and independent participation in the 
life of the community.” An institution run on the autocratic prin- 
ciple of a military dictator gives its faculty as well as its student body 
the worst training in democracy. As a result, there develops a tend- 
ency among teachers to become intolerant and autocratic toward 
their students and to transmit these bad traits to them as life-time 
habits. Needless to say that both faculty self-government and stu- 
dent self-government are almost unheard of things in such an 
institution. What wonder then if our students as well as our faculty 
have learned the artificial technique of tendering only lip-service 
to democracy without any understanding whatsoever of what 
democracy really means! 

Scope of Faculty Self-Government 

There is a popular feeling that democratic administration 
ends with the general powers of the faculty to adopt requirements 
for admission, to organize curricular programs, to recommend 
candidates for degrees, and to carry out such other recommenda- 
tions as the administration may initiate independently or thru 
faculty committees appointed by the administration. As long as 
these committees are not chosen by the faculty and as long as the 
administration does not openly acknowledge, much less encourage, 
the right of the teachers to form teachers’ organizations for the 
purpose of bettering their economic status, self-government can 
hardly be said to exist. 
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The growing realization of teachers that their jobs are no 
more sacred or secure than those of unskilled laborers has gradually 
awakened many of them to the necessity of forming such organi- 
zations and often affiliating them with the American Federation 
of Teachers which in turn has been affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. It is encouraging to note that Negro college 
teachers are gradually following this trend, and such organiza- 
tions have now been formed at Dillard, Fisk, Hampton, Howard, 
Lincoln (Pa.), Talladega, Tuskegee, and Wilberforce. Two of 
these organizations were started with the blessings of the presi- 
dent! 

Scope of Teachers Unions 


A teachers organization of this type, however, is a little differ- 
ent from a labor union since the objectives of the former are not 
merely to safeguard the jobs of its members against outright dis- 
missals without preferring definite charges and substantiating 
them or dismissals under the guise of forced “leave of absence,” to 
secure academic freedom and tenure of service, and to demand an 
equitable salary scale based upon merit, but to enunciate a positive 
program for the betterment of the institution and of the com- 
munity in which such institution is located. This positive program 
may include such items as adequate schooling facilities for our 
children, better hospitalization service, community centers, and 
improvement of race relations, to name only a few. The right to 
start a teachers organization is only an extension of the right to 
institute faculty self-government. For that reason, a progressive 
administration (to be distinguished from a benevolent despotism 
type) ought to encourage the formation of such organizations and 
thereby pay homage to the basic principle of our political Consti- 
tution which makes this nation an object of envy to our unfortu- 
nate brothers in Continental Europe. It must not be forgotten 


that both the administration and the faculty exist for the common: 


objective of educating students entrusted to their care. There is 
no exploitation motive back of this objective as one finds in the 
relationship between an employer and employee in an industry. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT AND DEMOCRACY Wi 


If the administration feels that its faculty is not capable of self- 
government, it follows then that such a faculty is not fitted to 
teach its students the principles of democracy. In that event, it 
may be wise to reorganize the faculty personnel without further 


delay. 


Selection of Academic Leaders 


As an example of faculty self-government, a department with 
a large personnel may choose its own head and the faculty its 
own academic dean. In the selection of the dean, the president, 
with the approval of the board of trustees, may lay down certain 
minimum qualifications for this position and, on that basis, pre- 
sent to the faculty the names of those teachers who are eligible 
for it. The faculty by secret vote may then select the dean. The 
first appointment shall not be for more than two years, and the 
succeeding ones, if the same dean is re-elected, not more than four 
years at a time. If the dean commits a breach of faith, a vote of 
censure by the faculty shall be a signal to the dean that he should .. 
resign as dean tho he may continue to teach so far as the faculty 
is concerned. The dean, of course, should be given a chance to 
defend his case before the faculty takes any action. If the breach 
of faith is sufficiently grave, the president may ask for the dean’s 
resignation after the faculty has passed a vote of censure. 

As the writer typed these lines, he realized fully how many 
educators, with perfectly well-meaning intentions, would call this 
method of selecting academic leaders impractical. But what new 
ideas are not regarded as impractical when they are first intro- 
duced? After all, as was pointed out above, the administration 
and the faculty have no conflicting interest at stake and do not or 
should not stand on opposite sides of the fence. Their aims and 
their very reason for existence on the campus are identical. How 
else can a Negro faculty in particular, unaccustomed to self- 
government and used to constant political and social injustice 
from every angle, ever hope to impress upon its students the mean- 
ing and importance of democratic living? 
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Reasons for Opposing Self-Government 


The real and deep-seated reason for opposition to student self- 
government and to faculty self-government, however, arises from 
the fact that the long period of training necessary to make such 
self-government successful proves to be a very burdensome task 
and demands an excessive toll upon the patience, perseverance, and 
wisdom of those who have to steer these activities in their early 
stages\of development. Add to this the fact that democratic ideas 
often lead to embarrassing situations (sometimes real and some- 
times imaginary, but equally painful in their effect none the less) 
to which neither the faculty nor the administration is accustomed. 
The following example is given as an illustration. 


Some Problems in Self-Government 


This writer was once acting as adviser to a student publica- 
tion. He made a pact with a small group of students with whom 
he was working that no arbitrary decisions about the policy of 
the paper were to be made; that only thru discussions and the re- 
sulting consensus were any definite policies to be adopted; and 
that every person in the group was to express himself very freely 
and frankly. In making this pact the writer was anxious to put 
into practice President Gallagher’s theory that the way to arrive 
at a decision in a democratic society is not by merely counting the 
majority vote, but rather by trying to build a concensus of opinion. 
The fact that consensus is achieved means that, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the decision is made so as to promote the general welfare 
and made in recognition of the interests of the several individuals 
and groups included. “The interchange of thought and action be- 
tween all persons and groups involved in the decision, with the 
open and agreed purpose of forwarding the development and wel- 
fare of all and of hindering none—this is democracy as method.” 
In this way, the students “learn to think critically about matters 
of common concern by thinking critically about matters of com- 


"Buell A. Gallagher, American Caste and the Negro College, Columbia 
University Press, 1938, p. 275. 
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mon concern. They learn to protect the rights of minorities by 
protecting those rights. They learn to combine the objectivity 
of the scientific approach with the enthusiasm of fellow-feeling by 
making that combination in the reconstruction of campus so- 
ciety.”” 
To continue our story: It took more than two weeks of heated 
and continued discussion before a suitable name acceptable to the 
group was found for this student publication. The adviser will- 
ingly abandoned his pet name even tho he could have secured a 
majority by pressing for a vote of the entire student body. He was 
not, however, interested in scoring a meaningless victory, but was 
anxious to create a harmonious spirit in this group. He could have 
also had his way by virtue of his authority as an adviser, but that 
would have defeated one of the basic reasons for the existence of a 
school paper and would certainly have been a bad example of 
democratic living. In the course of further discussion about the 
policy of this paper, he was accused of being “shallow-minded.” 
This remark coming from a student made him flinch, but he real- 
ized that he had invited it when he made the pact in which he 
had insisted that every one express himself frankly and freely. 
The only proper thing for him to do under the circumstances was 
to find out what had given cause for such a remark. Tho the 
adviser was not quite successful in attaining the objective he had 
set before him and was often discouraged by the weight of prob- 
lems created by such procedures, he thinks that this was due to 
the type of environment he was in and to his lack of experience 
in coping with the situation rather than to any defect in the ob- 
jective itself. The frank discussions undoubtedly helped him to 
become more humane and less intolerant and gave him a point 
of view he would never have got otherwise. Such procedures, of 
course, take away one’s smugness, but that is precisely where real 
education begins. 


—— 


“Ibid., p. 303. 
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Democracy in Action 

Our colleges of education have been proclaiming in season 
and out of season and from every nook and corner that the best 
way of learning anything is by doing it. Unfortunately, however, 
many of these colleges do not practice what they preach. Having 
studied very carefully President Gallagher’s idea on democracy 
and student self-government expressed in his book referred to 
before in this article, the writer was anxious to find out how far 
President Gallagher had succeeded in carrying out his idea in 
practice. He, therefore, made it a point to meet as many Talladega 
students as he could during his trip thru the South this summer 
and converse with them about Talladega. He was pleasingly as- 
tonished to find these students frank, open-minded, wide-awake, 
and unusually loyal to their school, thanks to Dr. Gallagher's 
determined efforts to instil the principles of democracy both in 
the faculty and in the student body. 


Results of Democratic Administration 

These digressions are made here to bring out more vividly 
and forcefully what it means to have an emancipated faculty and 
an equally emancipated student body. Administrators will find that 
it is not possible to achieve their goals unless and until both of these 
vital forces are freed from the shackles of autocratic control. They 
will also find that it is to their advantage to create a real atmos- 
phere of democracy in practice as it will enrich the life of the 
entire campus and will help them to pass on some of their own 
heavy load to the faculty. This, in turn, will create in the faculty 
a genuine interest in its work and make it realize that its job does 
not end in mere class-room teaching. In these trying times when 
democracy is going “a-begging,” it is absolutely necessary that 
educational institutions become symbols of real democracy in 
action. This is no lazy man’s task, but there is no alternative left 
us but to face this difficult task if we intend to preserve our cher- 
ished right to live in a democratic nation. If educational institu- 


tions do not accept this responsibility which properly belongs to 
them, who will? 


——--- 
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A Word of Caution ; 

It must be born in mind that neither student self-government 
nor faculty self-government is possible in an institution where 
there is a divided faculty with conflicting aims, ideals, and ambi- 
tions. The first task of a progressive administration, therefore, is 
to create unity in its faculty by using such procedures as would 
‘be consistent with its ultimate aim of developing a democratic 
administration. Furthermore, this development is a continuous 
process and “demands continuous evaluation, rethinking, and re- 
direction of effort. This principle emphasizes the fact that con- 
ditions are constantly changing, that thinking changes with 
changing conditions, and that, consequently, any organization set 
up today may need to be torn down tomorrow to make place for 
a new organization suited to new conditions, which must in turn 
give way in the future to some other appropriate schemes of organi- 
zation.” 


"Educational Research Bulletin, College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, Vol. XIX, No. 16, November 6, 1940. Article, “The Develop- 
ment and Operation of Democratic Administration,” p. 456. 


Student Cooperatives 


J. H. Ganson, Jr., Head of the Division of Business Practice 
Georgia State College, Industrial College, Georgia 


Cooperatives as a Minority Technique 


Let us first examine the cooperative idea as a minority tech- 
nique for raising the economic status of an underprivileged people. 
Casual observation shows that the Negro is not being integrated, 
to any great extent, into the general business life of our communi- 
ties. He is, therefore, compelled to work, for the most part, in his 
own business establishments if he desires a business career. 

At least three factors hamper the Negro in successfully oper- 
ating business enterprises. They are: (1) lack of sufficient capital 
to properly stock and equip his establishment, (2) lack of prope 
experience and training, and (3) lack of patronage. 

The cooperative offers at least a partial solution to these difh- 
culties. In the first place, when a number of individuals combine 
to organize and operate a cooperative, considerable capital can be 
raised through the contributions of modest sums. Five hundred 
people investing $10 each in a cooperative will produce a capital 
of $5,000. On the other hand, it would be difficult to find many 
Negroes who are willing to invest this sum individually. 

The cooperative enterprise, when established, offers much op- 
portunity for gaining experience and training in the fields of mer- 
chandising, accounting, personnel management, and finance. 

Finally, the cooperative enterprise does not have to undergo 
great expense and effort to seek patronage because the members 
are pledged to support their organization. If the membership is 
sufficiently large, the cooperative enterprise will be relieved of the 
necessity of spending much time and effort in attracting patrons 
to its store. Competition from other stores often hurts Negro busi- 
ness because our establishments cannot meet their prices. The 
cooperative gives its members an opportunity to buy at cost, thus 
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making it possible for the store to compete. This also helps our 
race by allowing consumers to stretch farther their small incomes. 


Importance of Student Cooperatives 
If we agree that the cooperative offers possibilities for raising 
the economic status of our group, the next question is, “What con- 
tribution can the student cooperative make?” The New York Post, 
‘in an editorial, December 21, 1939, pointed out that student co- 
operatives offer an effective answer to the student housing prob- 
lem and offered the following statement in support: 
At present there are about 160 campus cooperatives from Massachusetts 
to Washington with a total membership of more than 100,000 students. 


... At Texas A. & M. College, about 1,600 members of the college 
cooperative eat and sleep for as little as $9 a month. 


Cooperatives in Negro Colleges 
In an attempt to find the extent of cooperative enterprises in 
Negro colleges, a questionnaire was sent recently to seventy-five 
colleges. To date, sixty per cent of these colleges have replied, 
showing that there are only three consumer cooperative enter- 
prises. These are located at Paine College, Augusta, Georgia; Dil- 
lard University, New Orleans, Louisiana; and Georgia State Col- 
lege, Georgia. All of these cooperatives are, reportedly, based on 
the principles laid down by the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers in 1844. The main features of this plan are: 
(1) Capital is supplied by the members 
(2) Each member has one vote regardless of the amount of 
his investment 
(3) Small rate of interest is paid on investment 
(4) Patronage dividends paid according to purchases made 
by members 
(5) Sales for cash 
(6) Sales at market price 


Paine College and Dillard University 
The cooperative enterprise at Paine College has eighty mem- 
bers of whom seventy-five are students and five teachers. This 
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enterprise is a “food” and “eat” shop which began operation 
during the fall of 1940. . 

Dillard University’s enterprise, organized four years ago, re- 
ported a membership of ninety-four, of which seventy-six are stu- 
dents and eighteen are teachers. Sales for 1939 exceeded $3,000. 
A dividend of five per cent was paid to the members. 

Several schools reported Credit Unions. One school, Hampton 
Institute, has a students’ producers cooperative for agricultural 
students. Six schools have studied the cooperative movement ex- 
tensively and six others are considering the organization of co- 
operative enterprises. 


Cooperatives at Georgia State College 

At Georgia State College, Savannah, Georgia, a cooperative 
enterprise known as “The Georgia State College Cooperative 
Association” was organized December 10, 1935, with a capital 
investment of $32. 

At present, 316 students and forty-four faculty members 
comprise its membership. It is organized and run strictly accord- 
ing to Rochdale principles. A board of directors, composed of 
twelve students and teachers, decides its policies. Shares of stock 
cost one dollar each. Any additional capital contribution above 
this membership fee goes into a loan fund which bears interest 
and is subject to withdrawal by the members upon request. Each 
member has one vote regardless of the amount of investment. 
Merchandise is sold for cash at market price. The first unit to 
be organized was the College Co-op Shoppe. This store is located 
off the campus and pays taxes and meets the competition of the 
neighborhood establishments. It has four departments: (1) Book- 
store, (2) Cafeteria, (3) Clothing and Notions, and (4) Confec- 
tionery. The equipment is valued at $3,000 and stock of merchan- 
dise at $1,500. Sales for the latest fiscal year exceeded $12,000. A 
ten per cent dividend was paid at the close of the school year. 


Although we feel that we have been somewhat successful in 
this venture, we think it necessary to bring to the reader’s atten- 
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tion at least two of the handicaps that we have have encountered. 
One is the difficulty of obtaining competent managers who know 
merchandising. The other is the loss that comes from sales on 
credit. In this matter we have found it most profitable to stick 
to the Rochdale principles of sales for cash only. 

There are two other cooperative enterprises on our campus. 
Both are housing projects; one is operated by students and the 
other by faculty members. 

The future plans of the Georgia State College Cooperative 
Association include the following: 

1. Beauty parlor and barber shop 

2. Moving picture theatre 

3. Expansion of present store to include groceries and meats 

4. Roadside farmers’ market 

In starting the Roadside market we shall attempt to do two 
things: (1) Train our students in agriculture to become “co-op 
minded” in order that they might go out into their various com- 
munities and organize producers’ cooperatives and (2) help the 
farmers in our community to market their produce. 


How Cooperatives Will Help the Negro College Student 


The cooperative enterprise can be of service to the Negro 
student in several ways. It can enable him to finance his educa- 
tion at less expense. This can be done through cooperative housing 
groups. In these projects students may come together, cook their 
meals, and house themselves at greatly reduced prices. Projects of 
this kind can be employed to advantage by Negroes attending 
universities and colleges in large cities. The student can also save 
by purchasing his books, school supplies, confections, and items 
of clothing through his cooperative store. 

The campus cooperative enterprise can also serve as a labo- 
ratory for the training and development of the student who plans 
to follow business as a career. One difficulty often faced by the 
Negro business student is the lack of opportunity for suitable 
apprenticeship while he is studying the theory of business. There 
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are usually very few acceptable business enterprises located near 
the campus in which he may test his classroom ideas. The campus 
cooperative enterprise can supply this need. Under the close super- 
vision of the department of business, the business student can 
serve as salesman, accountant, buyer, or manager. At Georgia 
State College, the students taking business subjects install the 
bookkeeping and inventory systems at the Co-op Shoppe and 
work out projects in advertising, buying, and selling. This training 
proves helpful to students who go into business for themselves. 

Finally, the campus cooperative enterprise, along with class- 
room instruction in consumer cooperation and study groups, can 
serve as a training center for spreading the benefits to be gained 
by the Negro in raising his economic status through cooperative 
enterprises. By the time the student graduates, he will have become 
so thoroughly saturated with the cooperative idea that he can go 
out and teach its principles to the masses of our group. 


Rural-Urban Population Problems 


Wa ter R. Cuivers, Professor of Sociology 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia 


I 

The growing complexity of urban life in America has caused 
the development of two new fields of study in sociology—Rural 
and Urban. These are not clear-cut fields. The vital difference in 
rural and urban problems is a matter of intensity. Basically, this 
intensity is in proportion to the complexity of the rural and urban 
life and the severity of the impact of technology upon these 
economies. The emphasis of this presentation will be upon the 
major social problems growing out of this impact. The interpreta- 
tion will be limited to the South because of its current importance 
as the nation’s economic and social problem Number One. Refer- 
ences to Negroes are because the problems presented are often 
more intensified when affecting them as a minority racial group. 


Brief Overview of Origin of Rural-Urban Population Problems 

There have possibly been three significant socio-economic 
revolutions since the evolution of the first human group. They 
are the pastoral, agricultural, and industrial. The growth of the 
modern city bears a direct relation to the advent of the Industrial 
Revolution. The accelerated population growth in these indus- 
trialized centers was accompanied by self-produced conditions 
that imprinted themselves on the consciousness of their inhabi- 
tants as problems when the population increased to the point of 
endangering the standards of living to which they had become 
accustomed. 

The concentration of energy both physical and intellectual 
upon industrial development and the fascination of the ever high- 
er standards of living resulting from expanding industry pushed 
agriculture as a major economy into the background. This disso- 
ciation was the beginning of modern rural social problems. There 
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is gradually emerging the urban and rural type of personality— 
products of the impact of mechanization upon their cultures. The 
city grew rapidly in importance and agricultural decadence set in. 


Reference was made in the beginning to the heavy increase 
in population that marked the industrialized centers. This increase 
was accelerated manifold during the nineteenth century by nat- 
ural growth, immigration, and rural migration. It was largely 
an urban phenomenon. For instance the population of the United 
States in 1860 was 31,445,000 but within the next 30 years it had 
more than doubled itself to 62,948,000. During this period the 
rural population for communities under 8,000 inhabitants de- 
clined from 43.6 per cent to 31.8 per cent while the urban popu- 
lation in centers of 8,000 to 100,000 increased from 7.8 per cent to 
13.6 per cent. The 1930 federal census revealed that over 50 per cent 
of the population was urban. 


The cities of the northeast, north, and middle west could be 
used very dramatically for a discussion of urban problems due to 
population maladjustments and high degree of industrialization, 
but southern cities have their population problems which may 
even loom larger in importance than they actually merit because 
of reflection from the urban communities mentioned above. 


The high birth rate which characterized the nineteenth cen- 
tury finds its only twentieth century survival in the southeastern 
section of the United States. Dr. Vance writes that with 


22 per cent of the nation’s population in 1930, the southeast accounted 
for 36 per cent of the nation’s population increase from 1930 to 1935. 
We have in this country, according to the National Resources Com- 
mittee, 113 counties that by the projection of present rates without 
migration will double their population within the next generation. 
Fifty-nine of these counties are in the southeast.1 


While the population balance in the southeast is still heavily 


in favor of the rural sections the cities are growing. This growth: 


‘Rupert B. Vance, “A Desirable Policy for the Conservation and Devel- 
opment of the South’s Human Resources.” Tomorrow's Children, 1939, 
p. 36. 
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is at a stage where the whole South is most conscious of its poverty 
and the extent of which it is being exploited by the industrialized 
North and Middle West. The draining of resources both human 
and material from the southern urban communities by the North 
and the accompanying introduction of mechanized industry has 
severely intensified the population problems of the southern urban 
communities. 
Urban Population Problems 

Unemployment and under-employment have reached the 
point of supersaturation. These conditions are continuously aggra- 
vated by the influx of dispossessed rural people whose lack of 
knowledge of techniques of successful urban living form an addi- 
tional problem for the city. Southern urban folk traditionally 
basked in the sunshine of naive belief in their own self-sufficiency 
almost to the same degree as their rural neighbors. The extended 
length of unemployment and under employment is turning naiv- 
ete into sad disillusionment and confusion. It is gradually dawning 
upon the victims that 


in the future, we are not likely to witness the development of revolu- 
tionary new industries which will absorb those thrown out of work as 
a result of mechanical invention. Indeed, if there are any new industries 
of this sort, they are likely to utilize automatic machinery even more 
extensively.” 


This technological unemployment is of basic importance because 
inherent in it is much of the quality of the future which the South 
has before it. 

Among the many problems whose solution has been made 
more difficult by the permanent character of technological un- 
employment is housing. It is traditional to the southerner to want 
“to own a piece of land” and “have his own roof over his head.” It 
has close relation to his definition of freedom. The increasing 
knowledge that this sense of ownership is going to be denied 
expression produces an irritating psychological condition. Tradi- 
tionally also, the southerner prefers living in a house—house and 


*Harry Elmer Barnes, Society in Transition. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939, P- I5I- 
2 ® 
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home are particularly synonyms in his concept of living. Being 
destined to live in rented property all of his life is bad enough 
but to be denied his conception of home by being “relegated,” so 
to speak, to apartment living is “adding insult to injury.” — 


Such socio-psychological maladjustments will of necessity re- 
flect themselves in a growing lack of family morale. Over-crowded 
living conditions make folk irritable, and the lack of modern con- 
veniences in the home aid in creating feelings of inferiority such 
as come from failure to provide adequately for one’s family. Be- 
cause the southern cities are still in various stages of transition 
from villages of rural flavor to metropolitan centers, the effect of 
the mental shift from the home ownership ideal to apartment 
living is more shocking than to the inhabitants of matured in- 
dustrialized northern centers. If human deterioration were an 
ordered process it might assume such a scheme as this—unemploy- 
ment, inadequate housing, lowered family morale, unsanitary con- 
ditions, ill health, and crime of various degrees of seriousness. 


The reference here to the relation of crime to inadequate 
housing and lowered family morale is particularly true when 
adolescent crime and juvenile delinquency are considered. Tan- 
nenbaum substantiates this line of thinking in the following ex- 
cerpts: “The family may live in such crowded quarters as to 
force the child into the street to such an extent that street life takes 
the place of family life,... [and] not only homes are congested 
but streets are too.”* Childhood is a fertile time for the planting 
of seeds of crime with confident expectancy of producing adult 
criminals. 


The social conditions named above also make temporary and 
permanent criminals of adults for they become restive wanderers 
looking for something to fill the basic deficiencies in their lives— 


deficiencies which result in stealing, prostitution, drug addiction, 


alcoholism, and the resultant lack of sense of normal values. 
‘Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the Community. New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1938, pp. 14-15. 
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In addition to what has been said about crime notice must 
be taken of the relation of increased crime produced by the tend- 
ency toward a general breakdown of traditional institutional con- 
trols to urban life. There is apparently severe weakening all along 
the line, including the religious, family, economic, and political 
institutions. 


Il 


Rural Population Problems 


Since the emphasis in dealing with urban problems has been 
on current population problems of the South the treatment of rural 
problems will be in the same frame. Technological changes have 
been a fundamental cause in rural unemployment and in the in- 
creasing cultural decadence of rural life. It is reasonable to assert 
that the individualistic family life of the rural areas has suffered 
more devastating shocks from the impact of machines upon their 
cultures than the more interdependent urban family life. The 
current cotton problem is an instance at hand. Not only has cotton 
been the great single crop of the rural south but around it has 
grown a romantic “way of life’—mint juleps for plantation own- 
ers, back-aches and despair for plantation hands. The majority of 
plantations are owned and worked by folk who claim to know 
only one crop and the “way of life” that has grown parallel with 
the economic history of this crop. Now that cotton is moving west 
and the mechanical cotton picker is going into commercial scale 
production, what of the present and future victims of unemploy- 
ment? What of the morale of the folk who have the economic 
support of their culture taken from under their eyes while they 
look on helplessly ? 

As a result of present unemployment, thousands of rural folk 
are dispossessed and are either becoming or threatening to become 
portraits of human erosion. Soil erosion has also helped to increase 
the unemployment roles and made for more human erosion. The 
thousands of urban unemployed are making it more and more 
difficult for the rural unemployed to escape from their plight. 
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However, there are some escapes from the rural situation— 
very damaging escapes for they are the “cream of the crop,” physi- 
cally and mentally. The President’s Committee on Economic 
Conditions of the South reacted to this condition with brutal 
frankness when it said that 


nearly half of the eminent scientists born in the South are now living 
elsewhere. While some of these have been replaced by scientists from 
other sections of the country, the movement from the South has been 
much greater than this replacement. The search for wider opportunities 
than are available in the over-crowded, economically undeveloped 
southern communities drives away people from every walk of life. 
About one child of every eight born and educated in Alabama or 
Mississippi contributes his life’s productivity to some other state.* 


The health situation which results from the condition of the 
rural population is appalling—appalling because while chances 
for survival in the country are still greater than they are in the city, 
they are getting better in the city and worse in the country. A 
factor of fundamental significance in rural health is the increase 
of nutritional diseases. The irony of this situation lies in the fact 
that the cure for these diseases must come from farm produce. 
The President of the United States has recently accepted the rural 
health situation as a national problem by asking the Congress for 
funds to subsidize a rural hospital program. There has also been 
increased activity in these areas by the federal and state health 
services. The federal housing program if it ever becomes a fact 
will be effective in aiding to better rural health conditions. 


The urban centers still have the record for more crime than 
the rural areas, but crime is on the increase in these areas. The 
accelerated decadence in rural culture of recent years has produced 
much misery out of which has grown crime increase. Tobacco 
Road and Grapes of Wrath, one a drama and the other a novel, 


dramatize in faithful detail the misery of the rural South, Courtney. 


Riley Cooper in his book, Here’s to Crime points out a fact that 


‘C. R. Cooper, Here’s to Crime. New York: Little-Brown, 1937, p. 382. 
Quoted by H. E. Barnes in Society in Transition. 
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will be astounding to those who still see only the poetry and ro- 
mance of rural life: ed» 
The public enemies of the past five years, for instance, with very 
few exceptions, came from the village, the small town, or the “typically 
American city.” With the exception of Alvin Karpis and a half dozen 
others, they were of supposedly clear American stock. Many of them 


had been reared in an atmosphere supposedly the best of all—that of 
the little community, and even of the farm. 


Ill 
Interracial Aspects of Rural-Urban Problems 


The races native to the rural society are white and Negro. 
Since slavery they have lived side by side in varying degrees of 
harmony or maybe disharmony. Certainly their relations have not 
been consistently symphonic. As the South has gotten poorer eco- 
nomically it has acquired a more deeply fixed poverty complex 
both in its urban centers and rural areas. There is constantly a 
shifting and changing definition of “The Negro’s place” in this 
poverty-stricken economy by the majority racial group in efforts 
to reduce the irritation caused by the deteriorating economic 
situation. 

The current depression hit the South with such sledge ham- 
mer force until there was not time for the traditional shifting. The 
displacement of Negroes by redefining their menial jobs and 
giving them the social status that would make them acceptable to 
the white unemployed was given devastating impetus. A new ra- 
cial consciousness developed among the majority racial group 
which due to conditions made them forget the Negro’s claim to 
a livelihood in the land of his birth. They had conditioned’ them- 
selves to thinking of the Negro as an industrial necessity doing 
work beneath the dignity of white people. Now that unemploy- 
ment conditions are as they are the Negro becomes excess popu- 
lation. Excess because to give him the minimum of needed em- 
ployment would challenge too severely the white South’s concep- 
tion of its rightful standard of living. 
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The poverty complex of the South has caused its leaders to 
vie hungrily for federal subsidies to build schools, provide food, 
make employment—they wanted and felt they needed all they 
could get. Therfore, the Negro again became excess population. 


Philosophical Reactions 


This article has had to assume as its function the introduc- 
tion of the discussion of rural and urban problems in the South. 
It would be impossible to examine even the major ones exhaus- 
tively in the space allotted. It is not the function of the sociologist 
to write prescriptions for social ills. So the effort here has been to 
lay bare some basic facts and to stimulate more searching and 
thorough analyses of these and other problems. It is probable that 
concern over the present chaotic state of our society and the dis- 
comfort which it affords us has discouraged sane, careful, and 
thorough analyses of population problems from either quantitative 
or qualitative angles. 

The more deeply the search the more incapable we find our- 
selves of facing the ugly facts of our individualistic selfishness. 
Then scared, the search turns to looking for palliatives and cure- 
alls—temporary reliefs which may perchance keep us doped until 
“natural” causes straighten out the chaos of society by reproducing 
the societal mosaic of the past, a sort of sleep induced by narcotics 
producing dreams of a fabulous past, gone forever but not for- 
gotten. Sleep is an inhibition to reaction. The sociologist often 
creates resentment because his findings disturb this sleep. Who 
wants to wake up and thus find he was dreaming because actually 
he is as he was? 

These problems are intricate, frighteningly so. They are di- 
vided into rural and urban for purposes of more thorough and 
detailed study but together they form a total picture. 


Objectives of the Wilberforce 
Federation of Teachers 


Ratpu N. Pyrtie, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 659 
American Federation of Teachers 


1, Chartered as a private institution with a state-supported de- 
partment, Wilberforce University is responsible to the state 
and out-of-state students who attend it to coordinate and inte- 
grate its curricula and administration to the best interest of all 
concerned. The Federation proposes to help the University 
meet this responsibility through: 

(a) Emphasizing the need for complete cooperation among the 
several departments and for mutual understanding be- 
tween the University and its student sources; 

(b) Urging periodic re-examination of the University curricula 
to the end that they continuously serve the changing needs 
of the student body; 

(c) Seeking to improve the quality of the work and the tone 
of the student body. 

2. Because of the present alarming financial stringency and the 
consequent strain on privately supported institutions in their 
competition with publicly supported institutions, the Federa- 
tion emphasizes the need for a thorough reconsideration of this 
problem. To this end, the Federation engages to study the prob- 
lem of University finances and to cooperate with others who 
may be so interested. 

3. In full accord with the principles and program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, the Wilberforce Federation advo- 
cates: 

(a) The guarantee of academic freedom, tenure, and retire- 
ment; 

(b) Faculty participation in shaping University policies; 
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(c) Adoption of a fair and standardized salary schedule; 

(d) Adoption of an equitable and uniform policy of promo- 
tions and salary increases; 

(ec) Reasonable and certain provisions for sabbatical leave; 

(£) Formation of a University Board of review, elected by the 
faculty with representation from each instructional level, 
to hear and to make recommendations concerning individ- 
ual grievances. 


. Complete integration of all the organized forces of social up- 


lift within its sphere of operation is essential to the success of 
any educational program. In furtherance of this principle, the 


Federation endorses and seeks to cooperate actively with all 


organizations whose objectives lead towards the realization of 


this ideal. 


A Selected Annotated List 
of Books on the Negro 


(Published from May through November 1940) 


Compiled by 
Motite E. Duntap, Librarian 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


(Books are listed in alphabetical order of authors within each group.) 


1. SocioLocy AND Economics 
Gullah; Negro Life in the Carolina 
Sea Islands. By Mason Crum. Dur- 
ham, North Carolina: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. $3.50. 


“An account of the Negroes who 
live among the decadent planta- 
tions of the Carolina coast and 
who represent, the purest African 
stock in America to-day.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly, 


November 2, 1940 
Children of Bondage; the Personal- 
ity Development of Negro Youth 
in the Urban South. Prepared for 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion. By Allison Davis and John 
Dollard. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1940. $2.25. 
This volume in a series, “reports 
case studies in an unusual manner, 
explores processes in personality 
development from a combined 
psychological and cultural point 
of view, and analyzes in detail the 
life experiences of individuals 
born into a special status in one 
important section of American so- 
ciety.” 
Freedom of Thought in the Old 
South. By Clement Eaton. Dur- 


—Preface 
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ham, North Carolina: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. $3.00. — 


“This study of the cultural history 
of the South between 1790 and 
1860, in which freedom of thought 
and speech is the central theme, is 
offered as a case history in the rec- 
ord of human liberty and intoler- 
ance.” —Preface 

Negro Youth at the Crossways; 

Their Personality Development in 
the Middle States. By E. Franklin 
Frazier. Prepared for the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1940. $2.25. 
This volume is one of several stud- 
ies to determine the “effects upon 
the personality development of 
Negro youth of their membership 
in a minority racial group.” The 
personal experiences of Negro 
boys and girls of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and Washington, D.C., 
were selected as the basis of this 
report. 

Plowing Through; the Story of the 
Negro in Agriculture. By Edwin 
Ware Hullinger. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, In- 
corporated, 1940. $1.50. 
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“A concise account of what has 
been done and is being done by 
the National Farm Program to 
help the Negro in farming—the 
way of life for half of all Negroes 
in the United States.” 


—Publishers’ Weekly, 
October 26, 1940 


Black Manhattan. By James Weldon 
Johnson. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Incorporated, 1940. $2.50. 
Revised edition of the earlier vol- 
ume. 


Negro’s Opportunity; a Job for You! 
A Career! Own Your Own Busi- 
ness! Choose Your Own Career! 
Select the Business You Like! 
Choose Your Own Location! By 
Henry Leon Jones. Los Angeles: 
Henry L. Jones and Company, 
1940. $2.50. [Mimeographed. ] 


A compilation of success stories to- 


gether with certain suggestions by 
the author, designed to inspire the 
Negro to create or find a job for 
himself. 


Negro in North Carolina Politics 
Since Reconstruction. By William 
Alexander Mabry. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1940. $1.00. (Trinity College His- 
torical Society. Historical Papers, 
Series 23.) 


In addition to discussing the pe- 
riod indicated in the title, this 
monograph also considers the 
rights exercised by Negroes from 
the colonial period to 1835 when 


free Negroes were disfranchised. 


Legal Status of the Negro. By 
Charles Staples Mangum. Chapel 


Hill, North Carolina: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1940. 
$5.00. 

As stated in the. Preface, “the au- 
thor has attempted a review of the 
statutes and cases concerning the 
relation of the white and colored 
races since the Civil War.... A 
statement of the law as it has been 
interpreted by courts all over the 
nation.” Civil rights, education, 
property rights, labor, marriage, 
mob violence, and race discrimina- 
tion are among the topics includ- 
ed. 


In a Minor Key; Negro Youth in 


Story and Fact; Prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. By 
Ira De Augustine Reid. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1940. $1.25. 


The preliminary volume in the 
American Youth Commission Ser- 
ies on the Negro youth. It “brings 
together much of the general in- 
formation now available about 
Negro youth in this country.” 
Some of the chapter headings are: 
literacy and learning, living off 
the soil, racial competition for 
jobs, leisure and play, let us pray, 
the evil men do, and the law. 


Negro in Congress, 1870-1901. By 


Samuel Denny Smith. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1940. 
$2.50. 

A survey of the careers and an 
evaluation of the achievements of 
Negroes who served in Congress 
from 1870-1901. One chapter is 
devoted to those Negroes who 
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were unsuccessful aspirants for 
Congress. Contains a bibliography 
of primary and secondary mate- 


rials. 


Negro Crime. By Jess Spirer. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 
$1.25. (Comparative Psychology 
Monographs, Volume 16, Number 
2; Serial Number 81.) 

This monograph attempts to 
measure the relative incidence of 
Negro and native white commit- 
ments to the penitentiary (Wes- 
tern State, in Pittsburgh); deter- 
mines whether the rate of Negro 
commitment is constant for all 
crimes, or fluctuates for several 
crimes; determines whether sex 
differences are significant factors 
in commitment; analyzes the rela- 
tionship between geographical dis- 
tribution of population and Negro 
commitments. 


An Economic Detour. By M. S. 
Stuart. New York: Wendell Mal- 
liet and Company, 1940. $3.00. 

A comprehensive history of the 
organization and management of 


Negro insurance companies. Biog- . 


raphies of the founders and of 
some of the officers of each com- 
pany are included. 


II. EpucaTion 


In-service Professional Improvement 
of Negro Public School Teachers 
in Tennessee. By George Williams 
Gore. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940. 
$1.85. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, Number 786.) 


Study of Free Adult Education In- 
terests as Applied to W.P.A. Adult 
Education. By Mrs. Bessie McIn- 
tyre Johnson. Harlem, New York: 
The Author, 634 St. Nicholas Ave- 
nue, 1940. Paper, $ .25. 


: 


III. Arr, Drama, Music 


The Negro and the Drama. By Fred- 
erick W. Bond. Washington, 
D.C.: The Associated Publishers, 


Incorporated, 1940. $2.00. 


“Mr. Bond recounts the achieve- 
ments of noted Negro actors from 
Ira Aldridge to Paul Robeson and 
traces drama based on Negro life 
from its minstrel beginnings to 
the latest musical shows and prob- 
lem dramas, the work of the Fed- 
eral theatre, little theatre activity, 
movies, and the radio. There is 
also some discussion of early Ne- 
gro prose and poetry, the present 
economic, political, and religious 
status of the race, and a lengthy 
analysis of Negro contributions to 
music and dancing.” 


—Philip Butcher in Opportunity, 
November, 1940 


Me and My Captain. By Lawrence 


Gellert. New York: Hours Press, 
1940. 
Chain gang songs. 

The Books of American Negro Spir- 

ituals. By James Weldon Johnson 
and J. Rosamond Johnson. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1940. 
$2.95. 
A one volume edition of the spir- 
ituals formerly published under 
the titles The Book of American 
Negro Spirituals and The Second 
Book of Negro Spirituals. 
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Art and the Color Line. By Anson 
Phelps Stokes. New York: Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, 1940. $ .35- 

“An appeal made May 31, 1939, to 
the President General and other 
officers of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution to modify 
their rules so as to permit distin- 
guished Negro artists such as Miss 
Marian Anderson to be heard in 
Constitution Hall.” —Sub-title 


Place: America (A Theatre Piece). 
By Thomas Richardson. Fore- 
word by Sterling Brown. New 
York: National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple:'$ “25: 

The history of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People is retold in this 
drama, which portrays the strug- 
gle of the Negro for civil rights in 
the North and the South. 


American Negro Songs. By John W. 
Work. New York: Howell Soskin, 
1940. $3.50. 


IV. History AND BrocRAPHY 


Dusk of Dawn; an Essay Toward an 
Autobiography of a Race Concept. 
By W. E. B. DuBois. New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1940. $3.00. 

“Dusk of Dawn is more than an 
autobiography or ‘an essay toward 
an autobiography of a race con- 
cept’ as the author calls it. ... It 
is a prophetic book with a definite 
program for the amelioration of 
the American Negro—a program 
which even the white nations 


could follow with great benefit— 
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and autobiographic notes are only 
incidental.” 


—V. V. Oak in Wilberforce Uni- 
versity Quarterly, October, 1940 


The Big Sea, an Autobiography. By 


Langston Hughes. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf and Company, 
1940. $3.00. 
“ Titerature is a big sea full of 
many fish. I let down my nets and 
pulled. What I caught was amaz- 
ing.’ So ends this autobiographical 
narrative of a fine Negro poet, 
novelist, and playwright. But life 
is a big sea, too, and what Hughes 
has pulled out of it is also amaz- 
ing. ... The result is not only 
a story that will move and charm 
the reader, but one that reveals 
the significant aspects of Negro 
life in America.” 

—Publishers’ Note 


' Harlem: Negro Metropolis. By 


Claude McKay. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1940. $3.00. 

The author “discusses the history 
and growth of Harlem, and the 
people who live there, including 
Father Divine, Marcus Aurelius 
Garvey, and many others.” 


—Publishers’ Weekly, 
October 19, 1940 


Haiti and the United States, 1914- 


1938. By Ludwell L. Montague. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1940. $3.00. 
“History of Haitian-American re- 
lations, with emphasis on the use 
of the Monroe Doctrine, dollar 
diplomacy, naval strategy, and 
with no skipping of unsavory de- 
tails.” 


—Book Review Digest, 
October, 1940 
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Black Fire: a Story of Henri Christo- 
phe. By Covelle Newcomb. IIlus- 
trated by Avery Johnson. New 
York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1940. $2.50. 


The fictionized biography of 
Christophe, one time king of 
Haiti. 


Negro in Virginia. By the Writer’s 
Program, Virginia. Sponsored by 
the Hampton Institute. [Preface 
by Roscoe E. Lewis; foreword by 
Eudora Ramsey Richardson.] New 
York: Hastings House, 1940. 
$2.50. 

The first W.P.A. State book on 
the Negro telling his history in 
Virginia from his arrival as a slave 
to the present time. Interviews 
with ex-slaves are reported over 
half of the book being taken up 
with slavery times. In addition the 
churches, schools, working condi- 
tions, and life in the city and rural 
area are discussed. 


The Negro in the Americas. Edited 
by Charles H. Wesley. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Graduate School, 
Howard University, 1940. (Public 
Lectures of the Division of the 
Social Sciences of the Graduate 
School, Howard University, Vol- 
ume I.) 


In line with the interest of the 
United States in the American na- 
tions, the lectures in this mono- 
graph were given with the idea of 
disseminating information con- 
cerning the colored populations in 
the British West Indies, the 
French West Indies, Spanish 
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American, Brazil, and 


Canada. 


Haiti, 


V. Fiction 


The Lost Zoo. By Christopher Cat 
and Countee Cullen. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1940. $2.50. 


In this charming juvenile, the 
poet’s literary Cat, Christopher, 
collaborates with him in writing 
the delightful biographies of the 
animals’ who failed to get in 


Noah’s Ark. 


Who Is Johnny? By Leopold Gedo. 
Translated by Kate Seredy. New 
York: The Viking Press, rg4o. 
$2.00. 


The charming story of a Negro 
boy of fourteen who in infancy 
was left at a foundling home in 
Budapest. His early life after adop- 
tion by a peasant woman, his ad- 
ventures in Central Europe, and 
his subsequent trip to America 
with his newly discovered brother, 
form the basis for the story. 


The Tom-Toms Speak. By Alfred 
Lo Cascio. Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Company, 1940. 

Story of the African jungles. 


Uncle Tom’s Children; Five Long 
Stories. [New Edition.] By Rich- 
ard Wright. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1940. $2.50. 
“Additional new material which 
includes an autobiographical pref- 
ace and a new long story which 
has been added to the earlier vol- 
ume by the author of ‘Native 
Son.’ ” 


—Publishers’ Weekly, 
October 19, 1940 


movies, and correct dress are 
among the topics discussed. 


The Swazi; an Ethnographic Ac- 
count of the Natives of the Swazi- 
_ land Protectorate. By Brian Allen 

Marwick. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company, 1940. $4.25. 

- The first account of Swazi ethnog- 
raphy which approaches complete- 
ness. The author has had nine 


tock, eae 1940. fnscwli 
In addition to religious facts “ 


Pe 


Yearbook contains secular. infor- 
mation concerning Negroes: edu- 


cation, social, welfare, civil serv- 


ice, politics, inventions, literature, 


music, the stage, business, race re- 
lations, sports. 
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WHAT SOME OF OUR READERS SAY 


We have enjoyed reading your Quarterly very much, and I 
appreciate the fact that you have been sending it to us. I am re- 
questing our librarian to subscribe to this Quarterly. (F. D. Blu- 
ford, President, A. & T. College.) 


* * * 


Your Quarterly has been received and read with great eager- 
ness here. I think it is an excellent journal, and my only sugges- 
tion to you would be to continue in the good work. (H. M. Bond, 
President, The Fort Valley State College.) 


* * * 


I have read the current issue of the Quarterly carefully and 
critically. You and your staff have done a good job. The publication 
has a place and is much needed. It is my sincere hope that it will - 
have a long life and that your work as editor shall have many 
pleasant hours. (Walter R. Chivers, Professor, Morehouse Col- 
lege.) 

: * * * 

I thank you for sending me a copy of the Wilberforce Uni- 
versity Quarterly. The articles are good and the format is pleasing. 
All in all I regard it as a quite creditable publication, and one 
that promises to add usefully to the educational literature. (Charles 
S. Johnson, Director, Department of Social Science, Fisk Univer- 
sity.) 

* * * 

I like the scholarly and straight-forward way of this October 
issue. Naturally, the article on Commercial Education at Ten- 
nessee A. & I. touched a responsive chord with me. (C. W. Hayes, 
Supervisor of Negro Schools, Birmingham, Alabama.) 


* * * 


With reference to the Wilberforce Quarterly, I wish to say 
that I think it has made a remarkable beginning in its format, as 
well as in the quality of its offerings. I cannot think of any sug- 
gestions for improvement at the moment. (D. O. W. Holmes, 
President, Morgan State College.) 


To Our Readers 
If you have not sent in your annual subscription of one dollar, will 
you please do so as soon as you receive this copy? Thank you. : 
| | The Editors 


Some Articles to Appear in Early Issues - 


Marriage Customs in South Africa ........ . Mrs. Charlotte C. Wright 
Tennessee A. and I. State College 

and lts President ................... Dean George W. Gore, Jr. 
Brotherhood—Utopia of the Ages .........-. Mr. Francis A. Thomas 
Some Observations on South Africa .......... Professor A. J. White 
Kentucky State College and Its President ........... Mr. H. S. Smith 


Why Are Negroes Better Singers? ............ Mr. Theodor Heimann 


